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ABSTRACT 

Findings are reported from two descriptive studies of 
preservice teacher education students' conceptual change in response 
to reading methods instruction. The first study, involving 14 
preservice teachers, focused on how students applied what was taught 
in the reading methods course; the second study (14 participants) 
examined students' conceptual change during instruction. Both studies 
employed observations and interviews. Results of the first study 
indicated that the preservice teachers gradually tended to change 
their thinking about reading instruction and that teaching a real 
student during the field practicum contributed to this change by 
encouraging a restructuring of cognitive information presented in the 
methods course. Findings of the second study, focusing on whether 
preservice teachers change their cognitive conceptions and the 
characteristics of the changes, indicated that students apply methods 
course information in stages and that there are wide differences in 
the way they organize that information. A discussion is presented on 
implications for future studies of the process and structure of 
methods courses, and on ways in which they may be made more 
effective. (Author/JD) 
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Abstract 

This paper reports the findings from two descriptive studies of 
preservlce teacher education students* conceptual change in response to read** 
Ing methods instruction. The first study focused on how students applied what 
was taught in the reading isethods course; the second examined students* con«* 
ceptual change during instruction* Both atudi'ts employed observations and in- 
terview techniques. The results indicate that students apply methods course 
information in stages and that there are wide differences in the way the sub*- 
Jects organized that information. Implications for future studies of the pro- 
cess of teacher education are provided # 



AM EXPLORATION OF PRESERVICE TEACHERS' 
CONCEPTUAL CHANCE DURINC READING INSTRUCTION^ 

Sandra Hichelsen, Jeannlne LaSovage, and Gerald G. T)uffy^ 
Recent research on teacher effectiveness has helped researchers and 
teacher educators understand hon Instruction Is accomplished in real class- 
rooms » We premised that a strong analogous relationship exists between teach 
er effectiveness and teacher educator effectiveness because many of the pro- 
cess variabl<»s tiist influence outcomes in elementary classrooms also influence 
outcomes In reading methods instruction. 

Researchers have identified several categories of process variables im*- 
portant for teacher effectiveness. These include time on task^ managementt 
direct instruction (Duffy, 1983), and, more recently, explicit teacher presen- 
tation and explanation of instructional information (Duffy, Roehler, & Book, 
1983; Good, 1983; Pearson, 1984). In addition, recent research by Weinsteln 
(1983), Doyle (1981), and others has emphasised the role of students in medl- 
sting instruction. As students process the information presented by teachers, 
they Interpret it according to their own prior knowledge and experience; In 
short, they restructure Instructional information. Consequently, teacher ef* 
fectlveness depends not only on opportunity to learn and expository explana** 
tlon but on the teacher's ability to (1) listen to student responses, (2) make 
Judgments about how students have restructured instructional information, and 
(3) respond to such res icturlng with appropriate spontaneous elaboration 



^This paper was presented at the American Reading Forum, Saraaota, 
Florida, on December 9, 1983. 

^Sandra Hicbelsen is a graduate of tht doctoral program In Teacher 
Education at Michig^.n State Oniversity snd is currently an Assistant Professor 
of Education at Valparaiso University. 

^Jeannlne LaSovage is a former doctoral student at Ni^hlgai State 
University. 
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that links the cognitive fraoea of teacher and students (see Roebler and 
Duffy, in press). 

We report here the Initial steps in applying this rationale to teacher 
education. Like classroom teachers, reading professors oust provide explicit 
presentations and explanations regarding how to teach reading. However, pre- 
service teachers mediate such instruction, restructuring it to fit their own 
interpretation of what reading is and how teaching occurs. Professors should 
respond to such restructuring in ways that would help the preservice teachers 
align their understanding of the content more closely with the professor's 
concept. 

We hypothesize that in typical lecture-based reading methods courses 
there is too little connection between the understanding of teacher educators 
and their students. As a result, the teacher candidate lias difficulty fitting 
new knowledge with old knowledge and much of the Information presented by the 
teacher educator Is unconnected and Isolated, rather than being an integral 
part of a whole. However, a field practlcun; In which prospective teachers use 
reading methods information when teaching children may serve as the cognitive 
link between student and teacher educators. Within the realities and con- 
straints posed when teaching a real student, both ti-.e teacher educator aad the 
teacher candidates may reconstruct their conceptions because the field practl- 
cum provides a "common ground" for both. 

Research Questions 

We examine reading methods Instruction from two perspectives! (I) how 
preservice teachers conceptualise knowledge about reading Instruction and (2) 
how preservice teachers restructure their conceptualisation of methods course 
content following instruction provided during a field practlcum. These ques- 
tions guided 'our research: 
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!• To what extent during the field precticaoi associated with the reading 
methods course do preservice teachers apply what has been taught la 
their reading mithods course? 

2« Do preservice teachers change their cognitive conceptions about read- 
ing instruction as a result of methods instruction? 

3t What characterises the preservice teachers* changes (if any) in coa** 
ceptuaL understanding? 

Procedures 

We conducted two descriptive studies* In the first study, 14 preservice 
teachers participated during the first two teras of a three*- term, fieLd-'based 
reading methods coarse during the 1982*S3 academic year. The second study in- 
volved 10 preservice teachers enrolled in the same program during fail of 
L983« Both fCtica taught by the third author of this paper. 

Study I 

As part of their reading methods course, the preservice teachers partlci-^ 
pa ted in a field practlcum* The practicum took place In an urban elefnentary 
school. The studeuts planaed, designed, and implefoented reading instruction 
for groups of children twice a week during IS weeks from September 1982 
through March 1983. We observed each preservice teacher at least three times 
«ind conducted Interviews following each observed lesson* We collected three 
sets of data: 

U university reading methods course materials (syllabus, lecture notes, 
professor's statements of Intended outcomes) 

2* observer's ratings and evaluative notes regarding the preservice 
teachers' lesson implementation^ and 

3* follow*up notes written to the second author by the preservice 
teachers* 

Using the systematic techniques of descriptive field studies, we qualitatively 
anaiy2ed the data. We screened evidence that the preservice teachers met 
course objectives; we used notes taken by observers as the students taught 

8 



lessons to children to establish teaching chAtac ter istics of teacher 
r.andldates, and we uaed Interviews to help us determine the preservice teach*- 

ers' perceptions of their teaching behaviors and theif instructional decision** 
making* 

# 

Study 2 

The second study was a follow-up on the first. It took place the follow-* 
ing year in the same elementary school as Study 1« As in Study the school 
served as the practfcum site for an experimental teacher education program in 
which teacher educators and field instructors collaboratively plan methods 
course content and participate in field supervision. Of the 29 students 
enrolled in this program during the second year, 10 were randomly selected for 
this study. On Tuesdays and Thursdays^ they attended methods courses and were 
observed teaching children in a field practicum which was organized and con** 
ducted Just like the one in Study I. 

We wanted to know if and how the field practicum functioned to help pre-* 
service teachers adjust their concepts of reading methods Instruction, We 
used cojrnltive maps to trace the students' conceptual progress through the 
program. By the end of the course^ we anticipated that the students would 
conceptualize the teaching of reading much as the reading professor did on his 
cognitive map. We constructed the baseline cognitive maps and the first 
interim cognitive nap after eight weeks of methods instruction. 



^To build e cognitive map, each subject was asked to arrange 44 terms 
(deflners) associated with reading Instruction in any manner deemed appropri- 
ate. The words were originally generated by a graduate reading laethods class 
and were used as mind Joggers, representing no particular conceptual position 
in reading (e.g., sight words, phonics, motivation, etc*). Subjects were en*- 
couraged to eliminate words and ask for additional words. The resulting or- 
ganisation of words on a large piece of paper was a representation of the way 
the student organized the 44 deflners about reading. 



\t the beginning of fall term 1983, each preaervlue teacher Initiated 

reading Instruction for a be low-*grade- level reader In conjunction with the 

first of three reading n^thods courses. Each preservlce teacher taught his/ 

her student twice a week and each was observed teaching this student at least 

four times during the fall term. All lessons and post** Instruction debriefing 

sessions were taped* We collected four sets .of 4ata: 

l» two cognitive maps of reading instruction constructed by each pre<* 
service teacher; (1) before the reading methods course Ins traction 
be^an and (2) after 8 weeks of the 10«-week term, 

2« audiotapes of each subject's explanations of their maps, 

3. observer's notes during the reading methods course regarding how the 
preservlce teachers mediated the Information during lectures, and 

4« tape recordings of the preservlce teachers' reading lessons and post- 
instruction debriefing sessions. 

To determine the potential for continuing this line of study, we randomly 

selected 3 of the 10 preservlce teachers and qualitatively analyzed their 

September and November cognitive nups of reading instruction. 

Findings 

Study I 

in Study L, we found that the preservlce teachers do apply information 
taught in the reading methods course to their practlcum. However, this appli- 
cation happened gradually, in three stages* 

Stage I . The first stage can be characterized as the ''cognitive over-* 

J.oad" style. The typical frustration associated with the first stage shows in 

the statement of one preservlce teacher who had learned to assess reading 

needs but liad not yet determined what to do about its 

Each time I use a test or something of my own and find a skill my 
kids don't know, I get excited. I mean, X know how to figure out 
what they don' t know. But then, well, I have to go about trying to 
learn about the skill* It's like a double wtwomiy* I have to be 
able to find out what they don^t know, learn it myself, so I can 
teach it to them* I'm the one stuck with most of the learning. 
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Thla praservlce teacher experienced cogoltlve overload* Despite receiving 
expository explanations relative to her concerns during lecture sessions^ she 
was unable to apply sucli Information In the practlcum. Two Instructional be- 
haviors resulting from cognitive overload vere evident during the practlcum. 
Firsts preservlce teachers concerned Uieuiselvcs with achieving and maintaining 
activity floii. Assigning dittos and workbook pages was their major instruc- 
tional activity. Second, they often misinforned pupils. For instance, 12 
. preservice teachers told children that words they could successfully sound out 
were called sight words, while 5 others explained to children that words they 
did not know iiit.tantly were sight words. (Actually, sight words are words 
that they do know instantly.) 

Sta^e 2 , The second st^e can be characterized as isolated skill in- 
struction. It occurred when the preservice teachers were able to assess stu- 
dent reading needs and provide isolated one-time lessons to loeet these needs. 
The preservice teachers* comments at this stage indicated that they operated 
on the assusaption that reading skills are isolated from real reading and that 
skills are ^orth teaching for their own sake. However, soae preservice teach- 
ers were aware at this stage that such isolated instruction jfight not be to- 
tally appropriate: 

I get angry some times. I put so much work into diagnosing what the 
kid needs to learn, learning about the skill myself, and then trying 
to see how to really teach it. Then you (the Instructor) ask me, 
"why Is learning that skill Important?" I can see I get lost and 
Just do the skills and think I'm terrific cause I picked it out and 
did a lesson. But tliat isn't greati They (the skills) aren't any 
good if kids can't use them. It's so easy to be--w«ll. Just a tech- 
nician, teaching this sicill and that skill. I realise I have to 
learn about the reading process— me, myself. Skills are for read- 
ing—not what I learned, skills for skills. 

It is also at this second sUge that the preservice* teachers began to restruc- 
ture their inderstanding of reading instruction in response to the practicum 
situation, as indicated by this comment: 

^ 11 
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I can see chat I liave spent a lot of tlM on oie, relearnlog nhat I 
wad Uught. I am finding out what reading la about. I thought that 
If I could figure out wliat a child needa to learn^ teach It^ that 
that was mf success. But as a teacher^ I have to oove way past me*** 
put the emphasis on my students learning new skills and seeing why, 
reading real things and seeing that they are using what they know. 
I can't be their teacher If I att the one doing most of the learning* 



Stage 2 1 then, appeared to a time when the cognitive overload that was so 
noticeable earlier began diminishing^ and the preservice teachers aasimllatei 
and accommodated some of the iMthods instruction. 



Sta^e 3 . The third stage can be characterized as the integration stage. 
Late in the second term of the three** term course sequence ^ the preservice 
teachers seeued to have absorbed much of the information from the methods 
class into a coherent structure* For Instance^ note the comment by the fol<- 
lowlng student; 

I used to think that when you came to observe me^ I*d be successful 
if I was teaching some skill and could prove to you I had data to 
support why I was teaching it* Now I think that's cra^y. That's 
not what tenching is about. Sure, I have to know what a child 
doesn't know^ but no way is that what's Important. I have to know 
how to teach it so he can use it on his wn in real reading. My 
knowing the skill and doing a task analysis^ well, I know now It 
isn't busy work*--! have to do It to know what I'm doing. But it is 
a teacher "to-do-ahead" piece. The big piece Is getting the kids to 
learn how to use the skill and me being able to plan activities and 
materials so they do use them--and in many different ways than I had 
thought--*basals, booksi magasines-^all kinds of things. 

As indicated by another student's statement, the preservice teachers appeared 

to be comfortable enough to reflect on themselves and their progress thus far: 

Funny, I Just never saw reading as being real reading in school. 
When I'm teaching, it's like I keep falling back in the trapf where 
reading is doing a ditto or learning new words. I hate it when I 
see tills happening. Used to be I needed you (instructor) to help me 
shake this. But I am starti" ^-^ question myself now: *niat am I 
doing this for? Why is it ' nt to teach them this anyhow? 

As a result of these finuint concluded that these preservice teach- 

ers did not immediately apply what was taught in their iMthods class; instead, 
application occurred gradually and in stages. In addition, some preservice 
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teachars seeiaed (o be roa true tur log thalr undat9taadlng cf reading mathods as a 
result of the instruction provided in r<2spoase to practicum activities (aote, 
for instance, the frequent mention ox the field observation in the above 
iiuotes). It was hypothesized, therefnee, that perhaps the prattlcum Itaelf 
.served, as a laeans of bringing together tiie thinking of both the instructor and 
the prospective teachers. This hypothesis led to the second study. 

Study 2 ^ 

The first study Indicated that the preservice teachers gradually tended to 
change their tiiinking about reading instruction and that teaching a real stu- 
dent during the field practicua co*:' -buted to this change by encouraging a re- 
structuring of cognitive infornationt Study 2 looks more closely at preservice 
teachers* initial concepts about reading ihstruction and the way tliese concepts 
change during the course of methods Instruction and field experience. In this 
study 9 we focused on whether preservic*' teachers change their cognitive concep- 
tions and what characterizes these conceptual changes. 

Flrstp we examined the structure of how the prospective teachers arranged 
44 words (definers) associated with reading instruction. This structure is re- 
ferred to as a cognitive map. Th« particular arrangements among the 44 de- 
finers Illustrates the preservice teacher*? concept of reading instruction* 
Periodic cognitive mappings producing different structuring within the 44 de- 
finers demor^jtrate subsequent changes. We believe such repeated mapping sub- 
stantiates t-ie change In preservice teachers* conceptions of reading instruc- 
tion In respocse to methods instruction. 

The Initial cognitive maps showed great variance in the preservice teach- 
ers' thinking about reading instruction. Preservice Teacher A*s aiap (see 
Figure I) Is linear. It seems to be an hierarchial ordering of the 44 definers 
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with few reLatlonshlps aad/oc coaaactioas shown. Although K seens to Mquence 
the words, she deaonstrates no network of relationships. 

preservice Teacher B's «ap (sec Figure 2) fonos « loosely- shaped pyramid. 
Even though general education definers like "school" and "education" are ar- 
ranged at the base and "apply" and "success" appear as the end result, no spec- 
ific relationships among definers are indicated. 

In contratit, Preservice Teacher C's twip (see Figure 3) reveals some rela- 
tionships between definers but no general structure or coheslveness. 

In summarizing the three preservice teachers' conceptions of reading in- 
struction as they entered the field practicuais . 

1. A demonstrates an hierarchial ordering of general education and read- 
ing instruction definers. 

2. B demonstrates a loosely shaped pyramid structure without any specific 
relationships indicated. 

3. C demonstrates no real structure for education in general or for read- 
ing instruction. 

After eight weeks of reading instruction (methods course lectures and 
practicuio debriefing sessions), the three subjects reconstructed their maps. 
A's second cognitive map (see Figure 4) indicates that change occurred. The 
initial, linear structure changed into a more branched, interconnected one. 
Even though the second map still shows a linear relationship, change la indi- 
cated. Major instructional themes of the reading methods course such as "pro- 
fessional teacher," "teaching," and "strategy" are now structural units In the 
map connecting horizontally with other definers that are grouped under each 
unit. 

B's second cognitive map C«ee Figure 5) also reflects change. B's loosely 
shaped, unconnected pyramid disappeared. Beginnings of a connective structure 
appeared In the Instructional areas emphasized In the course, such as "assess," 
"instruct," "practice," and so on. Unlike A's second map, B's second map 
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tfaan*t a rearrangen«nt of her flrat* B had a tar ted an entirely oatf conceptual 
schema for reading instruction. 

Preservice Teacher C'e taap contrasts with A's and B's. C's initial map 
appeared to have little cohesion and, despite the fact that C said she had 
learned a lot* her second nap contiaues to reflect little cohesion. Although 
some content stressed during instruction does appear on the !r.ap (i.e., sight 
wordSt word analysis, context, phonics). It aeens to reflect confused and 
fragmented thinking. C's 43-iiiinute explanation of the nap reflected little 
logical organization and was difficult to understand. In short, her cognitive 
taap suggests that little change in her conception of reading instruction had 
taken place. 

Characteristics of three preservice teachers' conceptual change . Three 
characteristics in the preservice teachers' changes in conceptual understand- 
ing emerged. 

First, even though they received the same reading nwthods lecture In- 
struction, the three preservice teachers produced different, second cognitive 
maps from each other. It appears that each one* a conceptual framework of 
reading instruction Interacted with the same reading methods instruction and 
produced widely differing interpretations. It should be noted that during 
eight weeks of reading methods lectures, the field instructor was unable to 
note evidence of significant mediation of the instruction by A, B, or C, Each 
eidiibited attention during reading claas with appropriate eye contact and the 
like^ but they rarely answered questions or contributed to class dlscuasions. 
The field instructor saw no overt evidence of cognitive processing, wich less 



change, during reading claas lectures. 

Second, much of the conceptual change seems to be tied to the field prac 
ticum. For instance, A responded to the field practicua by asking questions 
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Figure 6» Preservlce Teacher C's reconstructed cognitive map. 
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about Jwr own Uvsons tP Mke sure her uadersUndlng was corrcsct aad by asking 
for clarification when confused* After a lesson, A would take the lead in the 
debriefing session and readily made stateaients like the following: 

Weill first of allp t think I*ib really confused about « • • 

1 wasn't sure how to get her to • • • 

I don't know how I'm supposed to • • • 

I really wasn't sure how to approach • • * 

Was that good to do? 
Consequently i the field instructor elaborated on method, class content and 
specifically applied it to A's experience. 

In another Instance, A was confused about when **fade out clues.** The 

following exchange occurred: 

Instructor: Your material was creative* It was super! But you need to 
fade out the clues sooner, not use the green cards the en- 
tire time. 

Preservice 

Teacher A; O.K. Yeah! I see! I was trying . • • I was fading out in 
ins true tion» but not for these (green cards used as teaching 
aids). 

Kt the end of the session, A said aloud to herself, "Fade clues, I should 
have 0 0 • yeah#" 

Similarly, B expanded her conceptual understanding as a result of the de-* 
brletlng. For instance, B's initial lessons were very short and sketchy. 
Whenever the field instructor asked if there were anything else she needed to 
Include, she said, "not really." When the field instructor enumerated four 
integral segments that were missing in a reading lesson, B included them In 
her next lesson. Discussing her lessons with the field instructor was partic- 
ularly helpful to ^ In this regard. Similarly, B was able to use these ses- 
sions to make concrete the concepts discussed in abstract form during lee-* 
tu res: 
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WelLp during the middle there I dldn* t think it was going too well 
because sentences weren't at his levejl* And then^ when he would 
get the word, I couldn't tell If he was using the strategy (context 
meaning) or not. - He looked Like he was but then he said he was 
sounding out the words* So then at the end when he figured out 
••dark" and "light** by using the strategy and he couW explain what 
he did, I figured It was going a little bit better. 

Thlxdp creating such change is a complex and difficult task. For in- 
stance, C's debriefing sessions were very different from A' s and B*s. Wher C 
taught a sight laovd lesson, she needed omch reteachlng from the field instruc- 
tor. The discussion proceeded aa follows: 

Preservlce 

Teacher C: t think it went rather well* 

Instructors Why did you think it was Important for her to learn 
••blanket^* and "pUnk" (as sight words)? 

C: Well, I think it's Important, in her reading for one thing 
and also to distinguish sounds, distinguish bet consonants 
and vowels, and to learn how to spell different words that 
may sound alike, recognize how to spell those, how they have 
slullaritles, because of sound similarities and in spelling, 
and also differences, and how to distinguish between the 
sounds and the letter • • » 

I: What really bothered me was that I felt it was a phonics 
lesson and a spel«.lng lesson and not a sight word lesson. 
And I had a hard time figuring out why you began with 
••plank" and ••blanket." 

The Instructor then proceeded to review what had been taught In methods 

regajrJlag a sl^ht word lesson. Including the fact that the spelling and pho- 

axes emphasis was to be ellmlna ted^^. 

I: Now what are you going to be working on for next Tuesday's 
lesson? 

C; Next Tuesday X think I'd like to sUrt with sight words, 
just basic things such as sight words and work on to there 
from her concepts in strategies and so on. I think maybe 
sight words would be a simple thing to start with and then 
go on from there as to the meaning of words^ snd spellings, 
and • • . 

I: No; For next Tuesday, Just Tuesday! Just for 30 mlnutesl 
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C; For aaxt Tuesday I'd like to t#ork on ber sight words— second 
and third grade aainly— a little bit of second— bos tly 
third. 

*I: I think It's very InporUnt for you next Tuesday Is to plan 
yourself a coapact sight word lesson. Don* t get It too 
broad. Keep It concise. 

The following Tuesday , the field ioatructor went to see C^s sight word 

Lesson. She began the Lesson by writing alL the voweLs and consonants on the 

board and then went over Letter sounds lucLudlng the sounds and rules for c, 

g, tCy and so on. The field instructor stopped the lesson and arranged to met 

C on th^ college campus for a long conference where she gave C an explicit 

model of a sight word lesson. This reteaching resulted in the satisfactory 

liapLetaentatloa of ^^ght word lessons the next time C worked with her students. 

However^ desplte^^lst her second map indicates that C had not changed her 

conceptual structure very much. Even though C did flni^lly produce a satisfac*- 

tory reading lesson, real cognitive change apj^arently did not occur. C Just 

followed directions without understanding them. 

Discussion 

This paper represents the beginning of a new line of research* Both the 
embryonic stage of Its development and the descriptive methodology employed 
preclude drawing firm conclusions. However, 'the data do stimulate three basic 
issues for further examination. 

The first issue focuses on the way teacher education Is structured. Host 
reading methods Instruction Is conducted In a lecture foroat. If a practlcum 
Is used, it frequently serves as a site for sunnatiTe evaluation. This study 
raises questions about this arrangeaent. Reteaching for C never would have 
occurred If her reading lesson was viewed as an end product of a lecture. 
Perhaps the lecture Method alone or the lecture nethod with an evaluative 
practlcun is not the best fortaat. Instead, aaking Mthods instruction an 
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integral part of the practlcum as veil as the lecture would give methods 
instructors the opportunity to help students to more effectively process the 
lecture information* 

The second basic issue focuses on Uie way to conduct InTestigations of 
teacher education • The cognitive mp concept my serve as a tool to chart the 
developmental change of preservice teachers* thinking during Mthods ins true* 
tion« The mapping exercise nay \m used to suggest that prospective teachers 
do change their cognitive conceptions shout reading instruction as a result of 
methods instruction. If further research indicates the validity of cognitive 
mapping^ teacher educators may find this tool useful to monitor their stu- 
dents' grasp of and direction of change. Revisions can then be made in course 
content and structure* 

Finally^ such cognitive change may not occur unless the field practlcum 
is viewed as a site for continuing instruction rather than evaluation* If the 
field Instructor had Just merely assigned grades after lesson implemntatlon 
without additional instructing^ the preservice teachers would not have been 
able to correct their aisconceptlons# Traditrionally » this has not been the 
case. The purpose of field experiences in reading has often been to evaluate 
how well preservice teachers design and Implement ^nstruction• The expecta- 
tion is'^lirnrt instruction occurred in the lecture and that students will now 
practice and apply what has already been learned in the reading methods class- 
es. Two assumptions underlie this practice* Firsts it is assumed that uni«* 
varsity methods course lectures provide preservice teachers with adequate 
knowledge about reading and reading Instruction* Secondt It is assumed that 
preservice teachers conceptualise lecture information in the way intended by 
the Instructor* 
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As auch, this study is a begianlag* It raises questions which should be 
pursued not only nith the methodology described here Init la a variety of nays* 
It is hoped that such studies will provide data regarding what teacher educa*- 
tioa currently is> what constitutes eCCectiye teacher educatioa» and how fu-* 
ture efforts can be imp roved. 
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